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The Engineering and Mining Journal figures out that 
the Reading coal combine is costing the public an extra 
$32,000,000 a year. Free competition is expensive business. 
The coal pockets and wharf property of the Lehigh and 
Wilkesbarre Coal company at Salem, Mass., have passed 
into the hands of the Reading road. The combine is rapidly 
getting the wharf business of distributing coal in New Eng- 
land into the hands of salaried agents. We do not see ary 


; present help for wholesale dealers; they must give way to 
the combination. This is called free competition. So long 
as the fuel supply is in the hands of speculators neither the 

| dealer nor the public can expect relief. 


A School of Economics has been opened at the university 
of Wisconsin, Madison, under the supervision of Prof. 
Richard T. Ely. Among the features we notice a course 
devoted to the distribution of wealth. Plans will be dis- 
cussed for bringing about a better distribution of wealth, 
“including profit-sharing, co-operation and _ socialism.” 
The tendency among the colleges to discussco-operation and 
public ownership has become marked of late, and The New 
| Nation is constantly receiving letters from under-graduates 
for literature on nationalistic subjects. 


Nibbling at Nationalism. 


Mr. Robert White in the September number of the Ameri- 
can Bookbinder makes an argument for a modified form of 
nationalism, which is interesting as an indication of the 
drift of thoughtful minds in the direction of the one and 
only solution. He makes the point that as it is fully 
recognized to be the duty of society through its government 
to protect and facilitate trade and exchange by providing 
and strictly regulating money as one of its essential instru- 
mentalities, it is logically also the duty of government to 
provide and strictly regulate the other appliances and con- 
ditions of exchange, namely, the markets. In a word, he 
argues that exchange of goods is strictly a social function 
necessitated and made possible by the social organization 
and that therefore it properly should be subject to social 
regulation in the general interest. ‘To quote his own words: 


Modern research has demonstrated it to be a public function to 
supply money to meet the requirements of organized society, but 
many who contend for this are, nevertheless, opposed to the state 
providing the other appliances wherewith to perfect and complete 
the facilities for commercial exchange. Both of these wants origi- 
nated in communal relations and both are equally indispensable to 
civilized life. I fail to see why one should be assigned to individual 
and the other to communal jurisdiction. 


Pursuinz this line of thought, Mr. White would leave 
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productive industry as at present in private hands to be 
pursued for profit but would have the government “ provide 
all the means for the sale of merchandie, including the 
places where it is sold, such places to be conducted by em- 
ployees of the government, by whom all classifying, meas- 
uring, weighing and selling should be done.” Pointing out 
the abuses which result from the present system under 
which the sale of goods is carried on by those who own 
them, Mr. White says: 

The temptation for owners when selling their goods to misrepre- 
sent them and thus defraud customers is well nigh irresistible, and 
has convinced me that some change is necessary for the protection 
of buyers, and I believe that philosophizing in defense of this sys- 
tem can never reconcile it with the beneficent designs of that wise 
Providence who cannot be tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any 
man. Competition among salesmen in their endeavors to dispose of 
their goods calls into action only the base instincts of nature. It 
rewards chicanery and deceit ; it punishes candor and fairness. In 
this calling, misleading and deceiving patrons is often exceedingly 
profitable, while plainness and uprightness entails on those who 
practice it but disappointment and loss; plotting against people’s in- 
terests while professing to serve them is no infrequent occurrence in 
this line of business. To be master of the art of utilizing the credu- 
lity of customers to one’s own advantage is an accomplishment to be 
envied, known to the craft as the tact of making good sales Per- 
sons liberally endowed with this seductive magic are in great demand 
and receive good salaries. Ordinary salesmen have no trouble to 
sell salable goods that customers want, but it requires, and is said to 
be the mark of an extraordinary good man who can sel! people goods 
that nobody wants. It cannot be denied that such a person isa 
necessity in many establishments. 


Mr. White certainly has stated very moderately the evils 
resulting from the present system of selling and buying 
while the advantages which would result from government 
markets and stores, with the absolute guarantee of quality 
and fixity of price may seem such as would make shoppers 
feel that the kingdom of God was surely at hand. 

But while sympathizing with Mr. White’s desire to bring 
about this application of nationalism to distribution, we 
cannot for a moment agree with him that it would be pos- 
sible to leave production in private hands. 

The evils of competition and the still greater and more 
threatening perils of combination and monopoly, which are 
now taking the place of competition, are far more over- 
shadowing in the field of production than in the field of 
distribution. Production comes before distribution, and in 
the end the conditions of production dominate and deter- 
mine those of distribution. It would be of little use in the 
end for the government to retail the merchandise of the 
country to the people so long as combinations of producers 
limited the supplies and fixed the prices to suit them- 
selves. 

A great many people are nibbling at nationalism, under 
the impression that a part of the system may be adopted 
without the rest. But it can’t be. It all hangs together. 


Trade-Unionism a Bird with One Wing. 


There are short-sighted political economists among the 
labor leaders as well as among the capitalists ; for example, 
there are those who argue that if only all the workingmen 
would join the trade unions so that they could control the 
labor market, wages could be put up and kept up perma- 
nently to any desired figure, and all will go well. 

This is nonsense. It is no doubt true that stronger 
trade unions would check and prevent many oppressions of 
capital, and they are therefore to be desired. But however 


strong the unions might be, they could not prevent or 
remedy the constant derangements and disasters to which 
the industrial system, in detail and in general, will neces- 
sarily remain liable so long as it is carried on by the 
haphazard, planless, helter-skelter, every-one-for-himself 
methods of private capitalism. So long as business is thus. 
carried on, its history will continue to be as it always has. 
been, a series of prosperous and dull periods, of booms and 
panies, of overwork and shut-downs. 

Now a strong trade union can compel a business that is. 
making money to pay wages close up to the margin of 
profit, but ic cannot do anything at all with a business that. 
ig not making money, except to make it stop altogether. 
It cannot contend. with hard times any more than it can 
with Jack Frost. 

No mere organizations of labor, useful as they are, will 
alone solve the problem of securing permanent employment 
on favorable terms. ‘To obtain any guarantee of that nature, 
it is necessary to organize’not only labor but capital, and to 
substitute for the present happy-go-lucky business system, 
with its utter lack of any general plan, a national direction 
of industry by which the various departments of produc- 
tion shall so keep step with one another and with the rate 
of consumption that there shall be no check to the steady 
march of industry. 

Let us have organizations of labor by all means, but 
organized labor without a corresponding and interlocking 
organization of capital is like a bird trying te fly with only 
one wing. 

Nationalism proposes the organization of all the labor 


; and capital of the country for the equal benetit of all the 


people under an equal law of duty from all. Until he 
becomes a nationalist, the trade-unionist will continue to. 
fight a hopeless battle. 


Will Profit-Sharing be the Way Out. 


The Pittsburg Dispatch, the leading paper of Western 
Pennsylvania, has leavened something from the Homestead 
troubles in its vicinity. It says: 

Labor troubles will never cease, and the brotherhood of man can 
never be more than an empty name until capital and labor recognize 
their absolute dependence upon one another, and substitute co-oper- 


ative profit-sharing associations for separate organizatious of em- 
ployers on the cne hand and employees on the other. 


The Springfield Republican commenting upon this utter 
ance observes that “occasional paragraphs like this in 
various newspapers indicate that the old ideas of the rela- 
tions between employer and employed are losing their grip.” 

This is even so. ‘The old-fashioned wage system is going: 
to pieces so fast under the combined assaults of economists. 
and moralists, that it is scarcely worth while to waste a kick 
on it. Its doom is certain in the near future; the critical 
question is what sort of a system will take its place. Will 
it be, as the Dispatch anticipated, one of “ co-operative profit- 
sharing associations” ? 

The attitude of The New Nation toward all profit-sharing 
experiments has always been benevolent, and we should 
welcome any more extended or general veutures in that. 
way. ‘They are in the right direction and in accustoming 
people to look toward co-operation as the way out they are 
of great educational value. But,.as the leading experi 
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mentors in profit-sharing freety admit, the solution is not to 
be found in that device. 


The reason that profit-sharing between capital and labor 


offers no solution, is the fact that the burning question still 
remains which is at the root of the whole industrial war, 
namely, the rate of division of the product. It makes not 
the slightest difference whether the division be made under 
the name of wages or of profits, the question returns and 
forever returns: What shall be the respective proportion of 
laborer and the capitalist ? : 

It is indeed very true that many profit-sharing establish- 
ments succeed, and that the employees, far from complain- 
ing that they do not get more of the profits, are very thank- 
ful for what they do get. Such will undoubtedly continue 
to be the case,so long as profit-sharing continues to be ex- 
ceptional. The profit-sharing employee appreciates that he 
is better off than most of his fellows, and that however little 
his share of the profits may be, it is so much clear gain. 
Under such circumstances he is scarcely likely to kick a 
gift horse in the mouth. 

Let, however, profit-sharing become the custom and get 
to be considered not as an advantage to be conceded by the 
employer, but as a right to be demanded as a matter of 
course by the workingman, and the era of good feeling, now 
made up of gratitude on the employee’s part and benevolence 
on the employer’s, will promptly give place to a haggling 
and contention over the share of the profits to be. divided, 
which will presently differ in no degree from the present 
controversy over wages. 

While therefore, in the near future, profit-sharing may 
be to a considerable extent adopted as an amelioration 
of the industrial warfare, it would be found precisely in 
proportion as it should become generally adopted, to furnish 
the same bone of contention between workers and capita!- 
ists as the wage system. 

Our friends of the Pittsburg Dispatch’s way of thinking 
are making progress in their economic education but they 
do not yet realize the situation. The industrial evolution 
now in progress will not rest till labor receives not this or 
that less or greater share of its product, but all of its prod- 
uct, and this result can be reached only by the complete 
elimination of the private capitalist as a factor in produc- 
tion and the substitution of the public managemeut of all 
business by the people through their chosen agents for the 
equal benefit of all. Then there will be no more strife 
between labor and capital because every citizen will be at 
once capitalist and laborer with equal claims and equal 
duties in those characters. 


Preaching to Train Men. 


Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems of New York, Vanderbilt’s 
pastor, preached a sermon last Sunday in which he said that 
railroad train men need Christianity more than other work- 
ingmen. “Such men” he said, “should be sober, upright 
and honest, and the quickest way to inculcate these and 
other virtues is to make them Christians.” 

Under normal conditions no one would resent the act of 
the doctor of divinity in singling out train men for special 
pulpit work; but with great railroad corporations consolida- 
ting their properties so rapidly, screwing down the rate of 
wages to starvation points, lengthening the hours of labor 


and declaring, as many roads are doing, that the labor 
organizations shall no longer be recognized in the negotia- 
tions that may arise during labor conflicts, it is a wonder 
that the noted divine had not preached a sermon on the 
Christian character of railroad employees who have shown 
such admirable powers of self-repression under the most try- 
ing circumstances. The New York state arbitrators, who 
recently took evidence on the Buffalo switchmen’s strike, 
found that it was a common thing to work men 12 hours 
per day and in many cases they worked 386 hours ona 
stretch. If they complained, their places were immediately 
filled. These employees may be in need of Christianity, as 
they certainly were in need of food, but what can we say 
of the Christian spirit of the directors of these corporations 
who dismiss all notions of humanity and treat the working- 
men as though they were, like animals, not subject to the 
benefits of the 10-hour law on the statute books of the state 
of New York? And what can be said of a public opinion 
that permits the calling out of the militia to protect the pre- 
tensions of corporations which habitually break the laws by 
working employees over time ? 

It strikes us that the doctor of divinity, if he wishes to 
single out any class for exhortation, will find a better 
field for labor among the monopolists, who prey upon the 
public. But he can do even better than that; he can 
profitably analyze the influences that keep the pulpit from 
rejecting the ethics of the competitive system root and 
branch. If all men are brothers only for one day of the 
week, Dr. Deems is on the right track; if, however, the 
kinship of the race is fundamental and the recognition of 
it is a condition precedent to good government, then 
‘sermons to the victims of the competitive system may 
well go unwritten. 


A New Era of Underwriting. 


There is no doubt that insurance men are becoming 
alarmed at the situation. The Standard, a Boston insurance 
paper, calls attention to a communication in its columns 
from which we quote the following: 


The restoration of the actual control of the [insurance] business 
into the hands of individuals, of brokers and local agents, empha- 
sizes the proposition that-the competitive system finds its natural ex- 
ponent in individual rather than in corporate enterprise. If corpor- 
ate growth and the continued encroachments of state surveillance, 
moving one upon the other, mean ultimate coalescence and an event- 
ual great socialistic system of state insurance the close of the great 
commercial era of underwriting is not far distant. But until such a 
dream of socialism is realized, and so long as competition underlies 
the social organism, there will be competition in the field of under- 
writing. Yet, unless the present system is to be followed tamely to 
a hopeless condition of demoyralization and decay, some: radical 
changes must be introduced. Present evils will become more and 
more intolerable. A natural disgust will tend to turn away insur- 
ance projects from the field of corporate enterprise, away from the 
surveillance and interference of the state, away from methods of 
doing business which take from the principal the immediate control 
of his affairs without any compensating safeguard against impru- 
denée and unduly hazardous adventure. A natural resort is to indi- 
vidual, or to mutual, insurance. 


The writer of the above, Sylvester G. Williams of Den- 
ver, believes that the reform of the insurance business must 
be found in individualism, although his belief does not seem 


from the quotation to be very profound. The business has 
passed beyond the control of the individual and it has but 


one master, —the people, in its organized capacity of goy- 


ernment, 
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I WONDER. 


I wonder why the coal we buy 
Costs us so many dollars — 
When miners sweat and only get 
Their salt and paper collars. 


I wonder how their wages now 
Are getting slowly smaller — 
When coal we buy is getting high 

And poverty and squalor, 


At the behest of those who rest 
In luxury and leisure, 

Is here and there and everywhere 
Increasing in such measure. 


I wonder how free silver now 
Will help these miners any — 
When corporations’ growing greed 
Will gobble every penny. 


Or if, perchance, coal should enhance 
In price I re’lly wonder 

If corporations would divide 
This added store of plunder. 


F, M. Sommrs in the Coming Crisis. 


EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR NOT A PRIVATE 
AFFATR. 


We quoted recently from the admirable article by John 
Brisben Walker in the.September Cosmopolitan. We here 
give another instalment : 

“Can science do nothing towards the solution of these 
difficulties ? Statistics show us that if we were all to labor 
no one would want for anything, neither the necessities of 
life nor reasonable’ pleasures nor enjoyments. Again, is 
there any intelligent rich man who would not wish his sons 
to labor? Who does not believe that labor in moderation 
brings happiness, if only that it gives a keener zest for rec- 
reation? Who does not believe that idleness brings men- 
tal and physical injury ? Who then would wish for his 
children existence in a community where idleness is to be 
their lot? Is there any thinking man who can feel reason- 
ably comfortable when only a few blocks distant thousands 
are eking out a dark existence by labor that extends in 
many cases over double the allotted number of hours, who 
have few pleasures and fewer still of what we call the com- 
forts of life ? 

“Yet wise laws could regulate much of this in the brief 
period of one generation. Lighten the burdens of taxation 
upon the poor, by letting those whose wealth is protected 
by the state chiefly furnish the means of subsistence for 
the state, at the same time offering a discouragement to the 
amassing of great wealth. The well-known expedient of 
income tax would be a step in this direction. Take out of 
the control of private individuals the power to amass great 
fortunes at the expense of the public, through the manage- 
ment of functious like railway, express and telegraph, 
which are purely of a public character. Establish a system 
of currency, self-regulated by means of postal savings 
banks; tax highly the unimproved properties which are 
held for purposes of speculation. Finally, let it be a recog- 
nized principle that when men employ many laborers their 


business ceases to be purely a private affair, but concerns 
the state, and that disputes between proprietor and work- 
men must be submitted, not to the brute force of so many 
Pinkerton mercenaries, but to arbitration. 

“If anyone would hold that it is not really the business 
of the state to bring about the settlement of labor difficul- 
ties, he has only to recall the circumstances which mark the 
two labor disputes prominent in the history of Pittsburg. 
Through a dispute between a corporation and its employees 
the forts had to be cleared of their garrisons to save corpo- 
rate interests. Besides loss of life, anxiety and fear or 
sorrow in its households and stoppage of private business 
for weeks, there was a direct tax, if I recollect rightly, im- 
posed upon the state of Pennsylvania, of between five and 
six million dollars, to pay for the property destroyed by 
the strikers. The sending of its militia to Homestead must 
cost the same state a sum running up into hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions. The loss to the common- 
wealth by the idleness of those through whose efforts the 
common wealth is earned will probably amount to millions 
more. Every man in Pennsylvania will have to bear his 
proportion of the tax. Every citizen will suffer something 
in his business from the idleness of those who would other- 
wise be working. To deny the right of the state to inter- 
fere in disputes which involve such disastrous consequences 
to all classes of citizens would be as foolish as it were to 
declare that quarrels between individuals were of no con- 
cern to it, and that it must not question their right to fight 
them out in the open street. Certainly, arbitration would 
seem a more modern method of interference than bayonets. 
Disinterested minds would be most likely to regard the 
rights of both, and then —it would not be so costly to the 
general public. 

“The most curious phenomenon attending the period in 
which we live is the unprejudiced consideration given to 
these social conditions by the rich themselves. At every 
dinner table one may meet men who are profoundly dissat- 
isfied with the existing conditions. We sit at table, they 
say, and everyone is satisfied to wait patiently until served, 
knowing that there will be enough for all. No one man 
wishes to have twice as much put upon his plate as he can 
eat, simply because he may. There is no grabbing, no 
hoarding up, no contention, no bitterness. Our civilization 
may be regarded as having reached the dinner table stage. 
Bnt it goes no farther. The morning after the feast the 
same men go to their offices on Broadway or Wall street, 
and instantly the game of grab begins. Everyone is ready 
to take what his neighbor has, if he can do so without in- 
terference by the law. The kindly gentleman of the dinner 
table of the night before becomes a fierce, determined, 
grasping creature in his office. He does not care how 
many must suffer, if he accumulates. His acquisitions are 
not gauged by his power to consume. He wants and takes; 
and when he has obtained all he desires, his wants grow. 
And witn each accession they grow again. 

““T know personally so many of these men, and they are 
naturally kindly, naturally generous, But they live under 
a system, and their environment takes away their natural 
inclination. If it were not the fashion of these men to en- 
gage-in this chase for wealth, they would become distin- 
guished in the fields of science and art and letters. ‘They 
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have bright minds which require labor and they would use 
them for the benefit of all. But instead, under our peculiar 
institutions, these minds are warped and driven into nar- 
row channels. They are engaged in piling up moungains 
which leave deep valleys, in whose shades thousands must 
daily be chilled to death. The two encouraging signs are 
the tendency among the rich and the advance of intelli- 
gence among the poor.” 


PROF. ELY HAS A DREAM. 

The Springfield Republican describes in the following 
editorial the efforts of Prof. Ely to limit the nationalistic 
idea to what he terms natural monopolies. 

“Prof. Richard T. Ely of Wisconsin university, * who 
thinks so highly of Edward Bellamy’s ‘ Looking Backward’ 
as an indicator of social reform, has given in his Chautau- 
qua lectures this season a considerable outline of construc- 
tive reform in the line of uniting socialism and individual- 
ism. In his closing lecture he gave to this theory the 
name'of positivism, warning his hearers not to confound 
it with the religious system of Comte, — but it speaks ill 
for his invention that he should not have found an unused 
name. Prof. Ely’s idea is simply that things should be 
done by the government which cannot be done as cheaply 
and as well by competition ; that in fact there are natural 
monopolies, in which competition is wasteful, and among 
these railways, telegraphs, telephones, expresses, as well 
as certain other businesses which are already carried on by 
government, 

“Of course every one knows that the post-office is one 
of these businesses which originally, and indeed until the 
present century, everywhere in private hands, has now 
become in civilized countries an appurtenance if not a de- 
partment of government. The application of the same 
principle to the lines of public service just mentioned is 
obvious. These, Prof. Ely says, are monopolies by virtue 
of their own inherent properties, and the phenomena which 
look like competition are temporary and illusory ; as a 
matter of fact, the constant attempts at competition in 
them produce constant loss. The history of railroads 
cannot be followed without a growing conviction of the 
immense waste attached to the conflict of interest inevi- 
table in the rivalry of corporations. Parallel roads, rate 
wars on freight and passenger tariffs, discriminating tolls, 
the great abuse of free passes —these and many other 
evils are the vicious effects of competition. Strikes of 
labor in these natural monopolies would, many think, be 
impossible under government management. 

“ But Prof. Ely does not carry his argument to the, ulti- 
mate, it would appear, when recognizing that trusts are 
useful, because avoiding waste and improving so upon 
attempted competition in fields where it is out of place. 
These trusts which now trouble the public so much are in 
various manufactures, such as sugar, illuminating oil, gas, 
iron and so on. If trusts really point the way to govern- 
ment possession of great businesses, why do they not point 
to the whole industrial army scheme of ‘Looking Back- 
ward’? Prof. Ely must develop further or else closely 
limit his deduction from the formation of trusts. But it is 
hardly possible to deny that the present trend of industrial 
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phenomena is toward an extension of the socialistic feature 
in government, whether it be republican or monarchical in 
form. Prof. Ely of course urged the feasible combination 
of socialism and individualism. He dismissed the Henry 
George single tax theory, saying that land was not a 
monopoly, and there was no tendency in agriculture toward 
monopoly. ; 

“ He advocated compulsory arbitration for all corporate 
enterprises and voluntary arbitration for all others. When 
the reforms he advocated should be put in practice, he 
foresaw an emancipated society, wherein all shall be free 
to pursue the best; where men shall work together with 
common purposes, and the state, developing a positive 
character, shall cease to be chiefly repressive in its offices ; 
when there will be fewer great fortunes and more enjoying 
a competence; and when, with reduction of the chance 
element in the economic sphere, the individual element 
will be subordinated to the social and have no power as 
now to make thousands dependent. This is as interesting 
a dream as Bellamy’s is.” 


STATE INSURANCE AGAIN. 


A correspondent of the Quincy Patriot says: “A life in- 
surance contract may extend 40 or 50 years. Now what 
assurance is there that even the best company or association 
in existence will live half of that time ? Experience teaches 
us that the greater part of them die even younger, thus 
showing that neither the “old line companies” nor the fra- 
ternal orders are perfectly reliable institutions. Why can’t 
the state step in at this point and furnish life insurance at 
cost on the plan of the assessment orders? It needn’t cost 
the state a cent to do it. By saving rent of lodge rooms 
and saving the salaries of hundreds of officers, the cost to 
the insured could be reduced very much below what it is 
now in the assessment orders. One office with one set of 
officers could do all the work better than is done now. The 
security would be unquestioned, and the saving to the 
people from losses through dishonest companies would be 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

“What in the name of common sense do we care whether 
logicians refer to ours as a parental government or a 
plutocratie government? What we want is good gov- 
ernment, and every time we change it to benefit the whole 
people we improve it. If we can replace the present unre- 
liable and expensive insurance system with perfect security 
within the reach of any man in ordinary circumstances, let 
us do it. What is the government for if it isn’t to protect 
the people ?” 


A trust has been formed by the music publishing and mu- 
sical instruments manutacturers, with a capital of $5,000,- 
000 Firms in New York, Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati 
are in the deal, and the effect will be to make the last 
named city the center of business for that class of goods. 


There is to be another rubber trust tu be known as the 
New York Belting and Packing company, with a capital of 
$5,000,000. The New York Belting and Packing company, 
the Chicago Rubber company, the Cleveland Rubber com- 
pany and one Boston company are the prominent concerns 
in the deal which embraces 15 factories. The combination 
will be able to practically control the markets of the world. 
It will be organized under the laws of New Jersey. 
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NATIONALISM IN POLITICS, 


THK POLITICAL OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS. 


Enthusiasm all Along the Line. Organizing Victory. What 


the Papers say. Note and Comment. 

The advent of the egg-throwing rowdy in Georgia which 
has culminated in the decision of Gen. Weaver to cancel 
his engagements in that state was the sensation of last 
week. We shall expect to see a strong reaction in favor of 
fair play throughout the South. Other southern states 
will offer the people’s party candidate a free platform, and 
in our opinion the general will again be found spreading 
the doctrines of reform in the southern country. 

We have received many letters of indignant populists, 
Our advice to the people’s 
A 
flying egg is not a convincing argument. A Rhode Island 


advising all sorts of things. 
party orators in the South is to stand by their guns. 


correspondent writing on this subject, says: “I respect- 
fully ask the privilege to thank the people of Macon, Ga., 
through the columns of your most valpable paper, for the 
kindness in predicting the final success of the people’s 
party by ‘egging’ 
‘duty toward the working class in presenting to them the 


Gen. Weaver, while he was doing his 


best and most honorable way in which to throw off the 
yoke of monopolists. Let the people of Macon remember 
that William Lloyd Garrison was also ‘egged’ while doing 


a service far the slaves and for his country.” 


We trust that a few rowdies will not be able to turn the 
It 
may rain eggs, but the people in many of the states in 


popular mind away from the burning issues of the day. 


this union demand a liberal measure of reform this year. 


The populist canvass of Colorado is complete and shows 
a Weaver majority of 19,000. 


The populists in Maine claim that the people’s party 
vote there reached 5,000. Official returns will settle it. At 
any rate the new party made a handsome showing in the 
Pine Tree state, and it has come to stay. 


Judge Hubbard of Alabama has decided that the Jones 
(democratic) majority of 55 in Pike county was secured by 
fraud, and that Kolb had a majority of 910. It is admitted 
now by all fair-minded men in the state that Kolb was 
elected and the prospect is that he will be inaugurated 


governor. Kolb is now stumping the state for Weaver. 


The Nashville (fenn.) Banner, an influential democratic 
paper, says that the democracy in Alabama has greatly 
overshot the mark as the “most unscrupulous and bare- 
faced cheating was practiced to defeat the Kolb ticket.” 
The Birmingham Age-Herald, another influential demo- 
cratic paper, calls upon the Jones men to serve the true 
interests of the party and put Kolb in the governor’s chair. 
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Kolb is a Weaver man now, and it is too late to save the 
democratic party in Alabama from a crushing defeat in 


November. 


The sensational despatch sent out last week that Pow- 
derly had come out for Harrison is a specimen of the 
fabrications that may be looked for from now until Novem- 
ber. Powderly is a people’s party man, and will speak on 
the same platform with Gen. Weaver in about a fortnight 


in Pennsylvania. 


“ Why don’t you fellows organize and vote instead of 
resolving so much ?” was Goy. Routt’s reply to a delega- 
tion from the trades’ assembly of Denver, Col., who 
presented resolutions against the Pinkertons. It wasa hard 
question to answer. 

Massachusetts Notes. 


There will be a people’s party rally to ratify the state 
ticket and platform at Tremont Temple, Boston, Thursday 
evening, October 13. We advise all friends of the new 
party to paste this date in their hats and make it a point 
to be present upon that interesting occasion. 


We would remind our friends tht it is important that 
the nomination papers now being circulated for signatures 
be filled out and forwarded to E. Gerry Brown, 465 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. It requires a.thousand names of 
voters to get the state and presidential electoral tickets of 
the people’s party on the official ballot. In order to get 
names of candidates on the official ballot for offices below 
the state ticket, at least 50 names of voters in the district are 
necessary, the law requiring one name of a voter for each 
100 ballots cast for that office at the previous election, but 
in no case shall the nomination papers contain less than 
50. Blanks for nomination may be secured at the state 
house, Boston. 


Herbert McIntosh of Worcester delivered an address 
before the Second Nationalist club of Boston, Sunday even- 
ing, on the relation of nationalism to the people’s party. 
The hall was full, and the analysis of the political situation 
in its bearing on the rise of the nationalistic movement 
made a deep impression upon the audience. 


There was a people’s party-rally at Park hall, Lynn, on 
Friday, Harry Lloyd of Boston being the principal speaker 
from abroad. 


A handsome people’s party flag was run across Winter 
street, Boston, from the office of The New Nation, Monday 
evening. The flag bears portraits of Gen. Weaver and- 
Gen? Field. The office was filled with friends during the 
evening to welcome the first flag floated in Boston for 
generations that stands for all the rights of all the 
people. 

Is the Republic in a Healthy Condition? 


Gen. James B. Weaver said in a recent speech: “ Now 
let me suppose that the first laborer was Adam and we will 
suppose he never died and accumulated one dollar a day 
over his family expenses for the whole period of 6000 years 
down to the day before Vanderbilt died, he would have 


| accumulated $2,190,000, and yet Vanderbilt, accumulated 
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220 million dollars in 30 years, and would not have hired 
Adam for a hostler. Now I will give you another illustra- 
tion. ‘There is a class of men in this country for whom I 
have a great deal of respect, for they are doiNg a great deal 
forthe human race. They are called scientists and they 
have been very skeptical and thought a few years ago they 
had discovered a prehistoric man who lived before Adam. 
Suppose they were right. Suppose they discovered a nan 
sixty thousand years before Vanderbilt. Suppose that man 
worked hard enough, was never sick, and suppose he laid up 
a dollar a day, how many dollars would he have accumulated ? 
It depends upon how many days there are. There are 
just 219 million days. So you see Vanderbilt could have 
bought out the prehistoric gentleman and had a million 
left. I mention. Vanderbilt’s name with respect. J am only 
talking about his fortune. My friends, I put the question 
again to those who have been standing aloof and wondering 
if this movement was going to accomplish anything. Do 
you think this republic is in a healthy condition when such 
results can take place within a lifetime? Well, that is 
what the trades’ unions think about it, and the Farmers’ 
alliance and the wageworkers. Do you think you can stop 
this movement ? ” 


A Rally in Kansas. 


The people’s party parade at Wichita, Kan., the other 
day, was arouser. The procession was six miles in length. 
The story is best told by the transparencies along this 
magnificent line of voters. ‘here was about $800 worth 
of wheat in the wagons of farmers brought as contributions 
to the campaign funds. Some of the transparencies : 


We vote as we shot — for equal rights. 

The blue and the gray — we are brothers. 

Lincoln township wheat to secure cheaper railroad rates. 

Cost of production, 63 cents per bushel. Loss in Kansas in 1892, 
$790,000. 

One billion bushels of wheat would have paid the national debt in 
1876. It will take two billion bushels to pay it in 1892, 

Waco gives 100 bushels of wheat, 50 bushels of corn and 150 
majority in November. 

Ohio township — Calamity wheat. 

Freight on corn from Kansas City to Galveston 20 cents per 100 
pounds ; from Wichita to Galveston, 35 cents per 100 pounds. 


The local republican organ puts this heading over its 
account of the rally: “ Anarchists, socialists and commun- 
ists.” 

The Party of the Future. 

“The people’s party,” observes the Lynn Weekly, “in- 
tends to make a good fight in the political field this fall. 
Their organ, Edward Bellamy’s New Nation, has been 
likened — and justly — to that celebrated anti-slavery paper, 
the Liberator. Nationalism, of which Eward Bellamy is a 
well-known exponent, is rapidly gaining adherents among 
those who think and among those who have ceased to look 
to either of the political parties of the day for measures of 
industrial reform. The nationalist would revolutionize 
things in this country, but they are gentle revolutionists, 
and their weapon is the pen rather than the sword. Many 
see in the people’s party the party of the future.” 

The Connecticut Ticket. 


The Connecticut convention of the people’s party was 
held at Meriden on the 24th. The Omaha platform was 
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indorsed and the following nominations made: Tor goy- 
ernor, Ii. M. Ripley, Unionville ; lieutenant-governor, Peter 
Lrynch, New Haven; secretary of state, C. F. Raymond, 
Danbury; controller, Paul A. G. Shultz, Meriden; treas- 
urer, George W. Saunders, New Haven. LHlectors at large, 
Alexander Angus, Hartford; Ii. B. Wallace, Meriden. 
Tirst district, Isaac Alcott, Glastonbury ; 2d, John Buttner, 
Waterbury; 3d, D.. W.- Starr, Norwich; 4th, Iphraim 
Cusman, Huntington. Harry Lloyd and Mrs. 8. H. Merry- 
field of Boston addressed a populist rally in tle evening. 


Grand Army Populists. 


There were a number of Western populists at the Wash- 
ington Grand Army encampment.° Those from Kangas 
told their comrades that the new party would carry Kansas. 
They say that the republican national committee has not 
sent any funds to Kansas, which is in its way a confession 
that Harrison has lost the state. A republican soldier at 
Washington is quoted as saying: “I am hoping against 
hope that the Kansas spirit, of which eastern people have 
heard so much, will operate to save the state this fall. So 
far, I fail to see any signs that Harrison will get the 10 
electoral votes which Kansas has to bestow.” The feature 
of populist rallies in Kansas is the large number of old 
soldiers in line. ‘The same is true of Nebraska, where 
Gen. Vandervoort, at one time grand commander of the 
Grand Army, is stumping for Weaver. 


Powderly Defines His Position. 


T. V. Powderly in the Journal of the Knights of Labor: 
“T have written no campaign documents for either the 
democratic or republican party, will not write any, and 
will not support any party but the one which had the 
honesty and manhood to lay claim to the votes of Knights 
of Labor by adopting the preamble of the Knights of 
Labor as its national platform —the peoovle’s party can- 
didates, Gen. James 8. Weaver and Gen. James G, 
Wield.” 

Public Ownership of Cleveland. 

At a recent Congressional and county convention of the 
people’s party held at Cleveland, O., the following demands 
were put in their platform : 

“Municipal home rule, by which it shall be made lawful 


for cities and towns to engage in any business which the 


people of such town deem desirable without asking per- 
mission of the state Legislature. 

“That all lines of business operated under public fran- 
chises, especially street railways, gas and electric lighting 
plants and telephone, shall be owned and operated by the 
public for the public good, without profit. 

“Permanent tenure of place with promotion for merit 
and ad.nission at the lowest grades only in all branches of 
the public good.” 

The Platform will Draw Votes. 

Natick, Mass., Citizen: In the press of other demands 
upon our time and attention, we lave been obliged to 
delay temporarily the further consideration of the platform 
of the people’s party. There are one or two more planks 
in it that need to be ripped up to give place to sounder and 
better ones. Even such ay they are, the platform is so 
much sounder and better than are the rotten ones of the 
old parties that there are many in our midst prepared to go 
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over to the people’s party as soon as steps are taken for | Boston, on the 23d. G. L. Walker, president of the Boston 


organized action. 
Freedom to do Right. 


A California subscriber who has been for two generations 
working for temperance reform and who is a people’s party 
man, says in a letter concerning the prohibition leaders: 
“T can assure them that two generations of work in build- 
ing a party with a universally acknowledged principle, — 
a work that could not to this hour have succeeded but for 
the madness of the slave-power, — has convinced me that 
they are attempting what cannot be accomplished. The 
principle is denied by many, the method is questioned by 
more, and the futility of the undertaking is plain to most. 
Give all men, first, the freedom to do right, and you will 
not need to waste effort to compel them.” 


Note and Comment. 


All communications: for speakers, literature and general 
information regarding the people’s party movement in the 
eastern states should be addressed to George F. Washburn, 
chairman or Dr. A. 8. Houghton, secretary, 465 Washing- 
ington street, Boston. 


The Weaver and Field club.of Providence, R. I. held its 
second meeting at Lardis Parlors, Blackstone block, on the 
20th. B. S. Chase and others spoke. The club meets 
Thursday evenings and the public is cordially invited. 


The people’s party has now three governors of states, all 
converted after election, —Pennoyer of Oregon, Buchanan 
of Tennessee and Toole of Montana.. 


Idaho has been canvassed and the majority for the popu- 
lists is over 4,000. 


Rey. Myron W. Reed of Denver, recently nominated to 
Congress by the populists, cannot be frightened by the old 
parties. He has accepted in spite of the pressure brought 
to bear upon him by the corporations, and he will be 
elected. 


The Associated Press report that Chairman Taubeneck of 
the populist national committee is wandering about the 
West saying that he knows of a sensational “deal” in 
polities that will make havoe with the old parties and 
exalt the new, is a newspaper fake. The conspiracy to 
make the new party seem ridiculous is somewhat extensive, 
but the people’s party movement is growing in a healthy 
and rational manner among the common people. 


Rochester (N. Y.) workingmen have organized six people’s 
party clubs, and straw votes are taken by some of the build- 
ing trades, with the result that Gen. Weaver secures more 
votes than both old party candidates combined. A Work- 
ingmen’s Political association has also been formed, with a 
large membership, and good work is being-done by it. 


B. Clark Wheeler, editor of the Aspen (Col.) Daily 
Times and delegate to the Minneapolis national republican 
convention, has joined the people’s party. 

Another big club has been organized in Pittsburg, Pa., and 
$2,200 subscribed on the spot. Philadelphia has half a 
dozen clubs, Harrisburg and Lancaster have also organized 
large clubs. 


A populist rally was held at the court-house, South 


people’s party presided, and speeches were made by W. J. 
Shields of Jamaica Plain and Capt. Charles E. Bowers. 


Judge Reid of Washington state is a populist, the latest 
important recruit from that quarter. 


The New Hampshire people’s party state committee has 
challenged the democratic and republican candidates for 
Congress in the 2d district to a public discussion of the 
issues with Elias M. Blodgett of Wentworth, poprlist can- 
didate for Congress in that district. 


A populist meeting was -held at Rockland, Me., on the 
23d, to ratify the nomination of presidential electors 
named by the Gardiner convention. Arrangements have 
been made to continue the publication of the People’s 
Cause, the people’s party organ published at Rockland. 


It is now a contest in Wyoming between the republicans 
and populists, the democrats having concluded to withdraw 
their electoral ticket. 


The headquarters of the people’s party for Ohio have 
been removed to the city of Canton. The Advance, just 


started there as the organ of the populists, is edited by 


H. F. Barnes, chairman of the executive committee. 


A Brooklyn (N. Y.) voter sends us the following: “I am 
one of the members of society whom circumstances (sick- 
ness and misfortunes for which i am not responsible) have 
made incapable of earning my living. -I see but four alter- 
natives before me, to commit suicide, to steal, to seek 
charity or starve. The law forbids me the first two and 
my manhood forbids me the third. If then I would bea 
moral man and a law-abiding citizen and respect my man- 
hood I must starve. I will vote the people’s party ticket 
which proposes to change this order; and I will not vote 
either of the old party tickets which do not propose to 
change the industrial order of society but.to continue an 
order of things which must prove my certain ruin.” 


The adjourned democratic convention at Denver, Col., on 
Monday, indorsed the Weaver electoral ticket as well as the 
populist state ticket. 


The populists have nominated F. D. Koonce in the 3d 
Congressional district of North Carolina. The republican 
candidate is to be withdrawn and Koonce is tolerably sure 
of an election. W. F. Stroud in the Raleigh district is also 
in a fair way to sit in the next Congress as a populist, San- 
ders, republican, having concluded to withdraw. Dr. A. 
Maynard, third party, has a fighting chance in the 6th dis- 
trict. 


J. W. Sullivan, editor of Twentieth Century, is speak- 
ing for Weaver in New York. ‘The New York com- 
mittee is having great success with its truck meeting. One 
truck load of speakers were recently arrested, but were 
promptly released as it was found that they had the right 
to hold outdoor meetings without a permit. 


The populist vote in Arkansas proves to be 31,177 
instead of 15,000 as the despatches have said. The new 
party carried three counties and elected seven members to 
the Legislature. The populist vote is heaviest in the 
northwestern part of the state where there are compara- 
tively few colored men. This is another indication that 
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the majority of the white voters in this and several other 
southern states have broken away from the democratic 


party. 
A straw-vote in a Los Angeles (Cal.) machine-shop: 
Democrats, 14; republicans, 10; people’s party, 74. 


At the opening of the campaign-a Boston republican 
and democrat paired. Last week the republican, who 
found that he was to be here on election day, said that he 
regretted his act in pairing, as he had changed his politics 
and wanted to vote for Weaver. The democrat responded 
that he too had changed in sentiment and was for Weaver. 
Such conversions are reported daily in this section. 


The populists expect to elect three Congressmen in Mis- 
souri. 


The Kioka (Col.) people’s party convention recently put 
this plank in its platform : 

“We demand that all charters hereafter granted to cor- 
porations in this state, and all legislation with regard to 
corporation, shall be so worded as to clearly contemplate 
state control or ownership, with equitable notice and upon 
remuneration based upon actual cost of duplication, and 
that our state senators and representatives shall efficiently 
guard this principle.” 


The New York state convention of the people’s party 
was held at Syracuse on the 27th. L. J. MeParlin of 
Lockport was nominated for judge of court of appeals. 
The Omaha platform was indorsed and the old parties de- 
nounced for permitting the growth of trusts and commercial 
combinations. 


The Boston Herald prints an editorial based upon the 
democratic campaign fabrication that Gen. Weaver treated 
the southern people cruelly during the war. ‘The stories 
have been frequently disproved by Gen. Weaver’s own 
immediate superiors in the army, and are revived now in 
order to stem the third-party tide below Mason and Dixon’s 
line. 

The State and Electoral Tickets. 

Governor, Henry Winn of Malden. 

Lieutenant-governor, William J. Shields of Boston. 

Secretary of the Commonwealth, George Kempton of 
Sharon. 

Treasurer, Thomas A. Watson of Braintree. 

Auditor, Maurice W. Landers of Springfield. 

Attorney-general, Herbert McIntosh of Worcester. 

For presidential electors: At large, Edward Bellamy of 
Chicopee, George F. Washburn of Boston. District 1, 
I. M. Miller, Pittsfield; 2, W. O. Taylor, Orange; 3, L. 
M. Berry, Spencer; 4, A. F. Hall, Hudson; 5, H. W. K. 
Eastman, Lawrence; 6, J. B. Woodfin, Marblehead; 7, 
J. E. Clements, Lynn; 8, A. J. Philpott, Arlington; 9, 
Henry Lemon, Boston; 10, G. J. Moulton, Boston ; 11, E. 
L. Metealf, Franklin; 12, T. 8. Hodgson, Middleboro; 13, 
¥F, E. Peck, East Wareham. 


The Platform. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in convention assembled, 
do reaffirm and adopt the preamble, platform and resolu- 
tions put forth by the Omaha convention of the people’s 
party, July 4, 1892. 

The people’s party of Massachusetts declares its purpose 
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to resist the domination of wealth, to establish justice 
among men irrespestive of their holdings, and to advance 
the interests of the masses of our citizens by checking the 
extortions and frauds largely sanctioned by laws which are 
committed by or in the interest of the plutocratic few. 

We commend the multiple standard as the scientific 
method of fixing the volume of a legal tender currency and 
preserving the uniformity of its purchasing power. 

We demand a doomage law with sufficient penalties to 
procure sworn lists of all personal property and its taxa- 
tion by a state assessment at a uniform rate in all munici- 
palities, with a distribution of the proceeds to all the cities 
and towns on a fair basis. 

We welcome the union of the labor forces consummated 
at Omaha, and believe that it is the function of government 
to protect the right to labor, and for that end to provide 
temporary employment for the unemployed until they can 
secure work elsewhere, and to open public employment 
agencies for employee and employer without expense to 
either. 

We demand that all public employees, municipal, state 
and national, be brought under a classified civil service 
system, without discharge except for cause after hearing. 

We demand that convicts be employed exclusively by 
the state, and not let out to contractors. 

We demand a strict enforcement of the law regulating 
child labor, and also the raising of the school age with 
general provision for industrial training. 

We favor a constitutional amendment providing that 
there shall be no discrimination between the rights, priv- 
ileges and exemptions of the sexes in the matter of suffrage 
or otherwise. 

We favor annual state elections. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies 
in the elimination of the element of profit, and therefore 
demand that the sale of liquor shall be exclusively carried 
on by the states at cost, through salaried officials in such 
municipalities as shall apply for such agencies, and that 
the national government shall regulate the importation, 
manufacture and transportation of all intoxicants so as to 
protect the states in their exclusive management of the 
same. 

Inasmuch as the business of insurance is at present 
expensively and insecurely conducted at prices substan- 
tially fixed by a combination of the companies, we demand 
that the state undertake life and fire insurance for its 
citizens without profit beyond the margin necessary to 
secure the state from loss. 

We call upon Congress for some form of national regu- 
lation of the coal supply to protect the people from the 
extortions of monopoly. 

It having been found that the authority could not be 
conferred upon the municipalities to establish coal and fuel 
yards, we demand extension of power to the Legislature to 
authorize them to carry on any business, not for profit, but 
when necessary to protect their citizens from monopolistic 
combinations. . 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by municipalities, and favor such laws 
as will end the pernicious habit. 

We favor legislation providing for the Swiss system, 
known as the initiative and referendum. 


NATIONALISM IN CANADA. 


Nationalism is. making great headway in Toronto, Ont. 
At a recent meeting of the Nationalist Association the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Phillips Thompson; vice-presidents, G. A. Howell, 
Dr. Davis, G. G. Pursey ; treasurer, R. L. Thompson ; cor- 
responding secretary, F. E. Titus; recording secretary, 
Miss J. B. Hepburn; librarian, Miss M. E. Youmans; 
chairman municipal committee, D. J. Howell; chairman 
musical committee, G. G. Pursey. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Business Combinations 
and Public Control of Industry toward Complete National 
Co-operation. 


Illinois. 


The citizens of Chicago are again up in arms over an 
advance in gas rates. A big indignation meeting was 
recently held, at which prominent men denounced the 
company and spoke in favor of abandoning the use of gas. 
A statement was drawn up and numerously signed by con- 
sumers, to the effect that if the rise in price is not taken 
off, they will discontinne the use of gas on October 1, 
and an ironclad agreement was adopted which bound the 
signers under a penalty of $50, to refuse to use gas from 
the company at the increased ratés. 


The liverymen of Chicago have formed a trust and have 
put the price of carriages during the World’s fair parade 
dedication at $22 per day. -The directors have been obliged 
to accede to their demands, though they have succeeded in 
closing a contract with one man for 200 carriages at $20 
per day. 


New Hampshire. 


Austin Corbin has written a letter to Senator Chandler 
in reference to the preservation of forests in that state, 
and suggests the formation of six large public parks. He 
thinks they might be managed in such a way as to pay 
interest on the cost. He shows his interest in the matter 
by offering to contribute 5 per cent of the cost of a 
$1,000,000 state park. 


Indiana. 


Labor Herald (Fort Wayne): If government owned the 
railroads, the employee would receive living wages, there 
would be no strike, no destruction of property and no 
bloodshed. 


Kansas. 


Clyde Voice: The government ownership of railroads is 
one of the principles of the people’s party to which the 
republicans object. The railroad ownership of the govern- 
ment as practiced by the republican party is what the 
people object to. 


Pittsburg Kansan: Government ownership of railroads 
and telegraphs will practically wipe out Wall street. 


Maryland. 


At a recent meeting of the Knight of Tabet District 
Assembly of Baltimore, a resolution was adopted to the 
effect that the coal dealers in that city were combined 
together and controlled by the coal companies and rail- 
roads, and that the people were being charged exorbitant 
rates for coal. A committee was appointed to inquire into 
the feasibility of exposing and breaking up the combina- 
tion. 


Utah. 


A correspondent from Salt Lake City writes as follows: 
The school board of this city on September 12th began 
issuing text books and all other school supplies free to 
pupils. This is a straw to show which way the wind 
blows. 


Colorado. 


A syndicate of Ohio and Pennsylvania capitalists has 
bought the New York, Amethyst, Hillside, Golden Eagle 
and Hidden Treasures. mines, and they will hereafter be 


operated by the new firm under the name of the Amethyst 
Consolidated company, with a capital~ of $10,000,000. 
Their properties have heretofore been known as the Creede 
mines. 


Miscellaneous. 


Pittsburg (Pa.) Dispatch: A characteristic feature of 
the combination policy is presented by a news report from 
Philadelphia that the Reading organization will this fall 
begin the exportation of anthracite coal to England. It 
would not be unprecedented if such a course should be 
taken ; nor does it require a prophet to foresee that if it is 
done the coal will be sold for export cheaper than to 
American consumers. It is not an unusual detail of the 
combination policy to find the same staple exported at a 
less price than it is sold for domestic trade. This has 
been charged to the tariff; but it is really an unerring 
symptom of a combination or monopoly’ which sustains 
arbitrary prices at home, but has to meet competition 
abroad. It has been a feature of the Standard Oil mon- 
opoly for years, and has appeared heretofore with a slightly 
changed form in the business of previous anthracite com- 
binations. 


Atarecent meeting of the National Burial Case asso- 
ciation, at which 50 manufacturers of coffins were present, 
an advance in prices was the chief subject discussed. J. 
C. Curtis, a prominent member of the trust, said: “It is 
hoped that before this meeting is over we shall succeed in 
raising our prices at least 10 per cent.” Referring to 
cholera, Mr. Curtis said: “In the past, cholera patients 
have been put away in cheap pine boxes, but we now have 
a copper case that will be used in its place. This will 
make a marked increase in our profits.”: 


The Western Union Telegraph company is to issue new 
stock to the amount of $13,800,148, thereby increasing the 
capitalization from $86,199,852 to $100,000,000. 


The second combination of safe makers has been effected, 
and it is announced that the best of good feeling ‘exists 
between the two; in fact the fellow-feeling is such that the 
second one practically constitutes a part of the Herring- 
Hull-Marvin company. The companies included in the 
new combination number 11, and their capital aggregates 
about $6,000,000., 


A combination of the manufacturers of water works en- 
gines is now proposed. Cram Brothers of Chicago have 
offered to take a majority of the stock of the Holly Manu- 
facturing company of Lockport, N. Y., at $140 per share, on 
an agreement to join together for mutual protection; over- 
tures have also been made to large firms in Philadelphia 
and other cities. All the campanies will be operated under 
one name and. management, and municipalities will be 
obliged to pay whatever price may be asked for pumpiug 
engines or go without all -machinery covered by patents. 
Sharp competition and rivalry is assigned as the cause for 
the trust. 

Foreign. 


Rey. Alexander Webster of Kilmarnock, Scot., in a 
recent communication to the New Era, says: “All the 
churches are conscience-stricken. They have been largely 
supported by the riches of successful capitalists, and in 
presence of the poor-are asking, Are these riches holy? 
Are we right in countenancing existing methods of money- 
making?” 


“The state,” says Bishop Jayne of Chester, Eng., 
“through its local authorities and instrumentalities, must 
with a firm and liberal hand undertake the provision of 
of houses of refreshment for the people, in whick alcoholic 
beverages, though frankly recognized, will be deposed 
from their aggressive supremacy and supplied under less 
seductive conditions.” 
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GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 


New Fast Train Service Between 


Boston and Chicago, 


6 trains daily, Sunday excepted. 
Si eres 


Niagara Falls Route, 


Fitchburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Hoosac Tunnel 
3 a.m. West Shore, Grand Trunk and 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving in Chicago 4.50 p.m. next afternoon. 
First-Ciass Fare, $21.00. Has Parlor Car 
to Johnsonville, Sleeping Car Rotterdam to 
Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


Ly. Boston via Fitchburg, Cen- 
tral Vermont, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk, ar- 
riving at Chicago 9.30 p.m., next evening, only 
one night out. Fare, $18.00, First Ciass. 
Has Parlor Car to Montreal, Vestibule Sleep- 
ing Car to Montreal to Chicago. 


Montreal Line. 


Flichburg Dog chap 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell ye Maine, Southern Division, 
11.00 a. Concord & Montreal, Cen- 


tral Vermont,Grand Trunk 
and Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at 
Chicago at 9.30 P.M., next evening, only one 
night out. FARE, $18. 00, Frrst CLAss. Has 
Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Car Boston to 
Chicago without change. 


Niagara Falls Route. 
Daily, Sunday included. 


Fitchburg. Depot, 
3.0 s - 


Lv. Bostou via Fitehburg, | AAAANANN 
West Shore, Grand Trunk, 
Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago next evening at 9.30 P.M. 
Fare, Frrst C1.ass, $21.00. Has Sleeping 
Car to Niagara Falls. Sleeping Car Niagara 
Falls to Chicago. 


Niagara Falls Route. 


hburg Depot, Lv. Boston via Fitchburg, 
Fee. “i ” West Shore, Grand Trunk, 


Chicago & Grand Trunk Rys., 
arriving at Chicago 8.00 A.M., the second 
morning. First CuAss FARE, "$21.00. Has 
Sleeping Car Boston to Chicago without 


change, 


Montreal Line. 
Daily, Sunday excepted. 


BOSTON & MAINE, Lv. Boston via Boston & 
Lowell Depot, Maine, Concord & Mon- 
15 p.m. treal, Central Vermont, 
Grand Trunk, Chicago & 
Grand Trunk Rys., arriving at Chicago the 
second afternoon at 4.50 p,m. First CLAss 
FARE ONLY $18.00. Has Wagner Sleeping 
Car Boston to Montreal, Pullman Sleeping 
Car Montreal to Chicago. 


L. J. SEARGEANT, N. J. POWER, 
Gen’! Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Montreal, P. Q. Montreal, P. Q. 


W. WAINWRIGHT, N. J. GRACE, 
Asst. Gen’l Mgr. N. E. Pass. Agt. 
Montreal, P.Q. 260 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR PEOPLES PARTY NEWS 


READ 
THE NEW NATION. 


pot et Asia aed ilies ES ae Sa eater eS 
PEOPLE'S | S$ PARTYror tite’ Tuk comING cLinad. “Ful 
KERR & CO., Pubs., Chicago. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.— Second Nationalist will meet every 
Sunday evening in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place. The publie are cordially 
invited. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Meeting 
every Sunday evening at 8 P. M., at 73 Mer- 
rimack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets 
solicited.) Rooms open every evening. 


Needham, Mass. — Nationalist Club holds 
regular meetings the third Monday in every 
month. Additional meetings for outside 
work, as desired. E. P. Washburn, Sec. 


Oakland, Cal.— The New Nation Club, busi- 
ness meeting, Ist Monday of each month. 
Public meeting every Friday at8 P.M. 865 
Broadway. (Reorganized from 1st National- 
ist.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, ai Earley’s hall, 
1321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 9094 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlet 
for distribution. 


ki 


Read this — it’s for you. 


For 1OOO good vusiness 
Envelopes, with corner or 
address printed thereon. 
C. M.A. Twitchell & Co., 

Printers and Stationers, 
319 Washington Street, 
Boston. Send for sample 


BALTO, MD. 


> BesTIN THE 
i WORLD. 


This machine produces a strong, briiiant 
gas at 75 cents per 1000 eu. ft., whereas town 
gas averages $1.50 to -$2.00. You can save 
money by adopting it for stores, homes, 
churehes, factories, &c. All sizes made, 
smallest sizes, costs $90, lasts a lifetime, per- 
fectly safe, the cheapest gas for lighting and 
cooking, &c. Why not be independent of gas 
and electric companies? Write and state re- 
quirements. 

CLARENCE M. KEMP, 


Fayette and Frederick Sts., Baltimore. 


We also make the Solor Water Heater, and 
Cellar Drainer. 


JUST OUT!! 


The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap. 


(A Poetical Narrative.) 
BY JOHN T. BRODERICK. 


——o 

“The Vagrant of Lover’s Leap” is a pa- 

thetic but faithful picture of real life. It 

tells the story of a business man’s sad ex- 
perience and bitter end, 

The Lynn Item says: ‘‘ A story somewhat 
strange and romantic, yet not without an- 
alogy in reality. One cannot peruse 
the lines without appreciation of the smooth 
and graceful diction and poetic expression 
rising frequently to the sublime; but the 
work will be best appreciated for ‘its unveil- 
ing of a vivid picture.”’ 


Price 25 cents. Address 


New NATION PUBLISHING Co., 
13 Winter St., Boston. 


Aaya 


A new monthly magazine published at Nat- 
chez, Miss. 


Contains general literary reading and is the 
special champion of the work of the humane 
reforms in the South. RicHarp F. REEp, 
Secretary of Mississippi Humane Society, Edi- 
tor. People interested in reform work every- 
where should send for sample copy. 


OUR CHALLENGE TO THE WORLD! 


Five Thousand Purchasers tell the Tale!! 
The Genuine SMITH GRUBBER is the 
Only Perfect Machine in Use. 


Price: $42 50 
Warranted to 


Cheapest! Handiest! Best! 
on board cars at Ottumwa. 
have no equal. 


W. SMITH & CO., Mystic, lowa. 


CO-OPERATION --- PRINTERS. 


The EK. Arthur See Co., printers, blank book 
manufacturers and stationers, of Harvey, Ill, 
want to correspond with any who have an in. 
terest in co-operation in this line. We want 
to apply the principle and can interest anyone 
who may want to become operatives or invest- 
ors. All who become operatives must be per- 
sons who do not drink liquor. Write full par- 
ticulars at once. 


The EH. Arthur See Co., Harvey, Ill. 


NOTICE. 


All Nationalist and People’s Party men in 
the 2nd Senatorial district (comprising the 
towns of Bellingham, Brookline, Dedham, 
Dover, Foxborough, Franklin, Medfield, Med. 
way, Millis, Needham, Norfolk, Norwood, 
Sharon, Stoughton, Walpole, Wellesley and 
Wrentham), will find it for their interest as 
well as that of the party, to send their names 
and addresses at their earliest convenience, to 
C. Atherton Hicks of Needham, a member of 
the state central committee. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS. 


Jackson, Mich. 


State Organ of the Farmers’ Alliance. 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Keep in the Middle of the Road, 
Circulation, 4100. 
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“GOVERNMENT AND THE LAW OF EQUAL FREEDOM,” 


By PROF. FRANK PARSONS, of the Boston University Law School. 


—~ 
~— 


This pamphlet establishes the principle that government is properly an agency for ser- 
vice as well as for restraint. The public ownership of railways, telegraphs, mines, and all 
msnopolies will be a legitimate extension of the business functions of the government and 
the necessary outcome of complete co-operation. The writer annihilates the theories of Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Justice’ and *‘Social Statics.”” His statements of the Law of Equal Free- 
dom and his limitation of the Sphere of Government are shown to be self-contradictory and 
utterly untenable, even by Spencer’s own admissions. ‘hose who follow Spencer in the 
belief that government ought to confine itself to acting as a policeman, should read the un- 
answerable argument of this brochure. And those who have broad ideas of the sphere of govern- 
mental action, but are puzzled by the opposition of men so undeniably great as Spencer, will 
find the whole matter made luminous in the few pages of this powerful address. 

Price 15 cents, paper. Address, 


=o. 


Tur New Nartion, 13 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


Considerations proving the immense 


Increase of Wealth Production 
Assured by a SINGLE NATIONAL SYNDICATE or Nationalism, and the various 


ITEMS OF WASTE 


of Energy occasioned by the competitive system 


with their depressing effect on the Arts and Sciences, are set forth in Putnam’s 
“ Architecture under Nationalism,” published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
Sent by The New Nation on receipt of price, 25 cents. 


} Union. 


Mrs. H. S. Lake, 


Whose name has been so long identified with 
general reform work, may be engaged for 
week evening lectures for the People’s Party, 
in New England, at reasonable distances from 
Boston, where she is to speak each Sunday. 
Address, 88 E. RIVER ST., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


The Necessity and Advantages of 


NATIONAL OWNERSHIP OF RAIL- 
ROADS AND TELEGRAPHS, 


With answers to all objections, and showing 
the benefits of State Ownership in other 
countries, with statistics, and the 
opinions of leading statesmen as 
to the corruptions and des- 
potism of Railway Cor- 
porations, by 


-THOMAS V. CATOR 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


Mailed to any address, postage prepaid: ten 
copies, 25 cents; twenty copies, 50 cents; fifty 
copies, $1; and larger numbers at same rates. 
Send money order to 


ARTHUR GORE, 
Harrison street, cor. Fourth, San Francisco. 


The Sentinel and Farmer's Voice 


Is the name of a.newspaper printed at 


| Greenville, Mich., in the interests of the farm- 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per year. 


Edited by J. M. Potter, ex-secretary, of the 
Michigan .Farmer’s Alliance and Industrial 
Send for sample. 


Lessons in Sanitary Plumbing. 


LESSON NO. 7. 


To accomplish the cleansing of the waste pipes by powerful water flushing as ex- 


Yyy 
Lilie 


Flush Pot. 


waste water. 


snccess. 
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plained in our last lesson, all the Sanitas Fixtures are constructed on the principle of the 
The accompanying cut represents the 
SANITAS KITCHEN SINK. 


This device has successfully solved the problem of the disposal of kitchen and pantry 
It is absolutely automatic in its action, and to this feature is largely due its great 


It is so constructed that it must always do its work correctly.and completely, ard it 
cannot be be made to do otherwise, even by the greatest ignorance or neglect on the part 
of the user. It operates on the principle of the intermittent automatic flush tank, keeps 
the waste-pipes clean, and obviates the necessity of using a grease trap. 


It is provided 


with an accessible seal-retaining trap constructed on the principle of the Sanitas Trap. 
In our next lesson a section of the Sanitas Sink will be given showing in detail its construction and operation. 


Manufactured and Sold by the 


Sanitas Manufacturing Company, 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE Co, Proprietors, Boston, New York and Chicas, 


